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WEEDING vs. SCHOOLING 


By GrorGE A. HALL, Secretary 
New York Child Labor Committee 


HAT children grow like weeds during certain 

formative periods is common knowledge, but 

that children and weeds often have a much 
closer connection may not be such a commonplace. 
However, the use of boys and girls seven years of 
age and upwards in truck gardens and 
other farm lands of our country is shown 
upon inquiry to be an old established 
practice. 

The New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee during the past spring investi- 
gated this form of child labor in Orange 
County. Through personal observation, 
sometimes from dawn until darkness, 
and interviews with school officials, 
farmers, store keepers and public health 
nurses as well as child workers them- 
selves, unusual opportunities were af- 
forded for a first-hand study. The utmost 
cooperation given by everyone con- 
cerned, especially by school officials, 
made it possible to secure what is hdlicied to be an 
unbiased cross-section of conditions. 

To visualize the “black dirt” region of the study, 
picture acres upon acres of flat low land with soil 
literally as black as coal. This meadow land, high in 
fertility because of the richness of the soil, under 
favorable conditions produces bumper crops of onions, 
celery, and lettuce with carrots, bects, and potatoes 
in much smaller quantities. The “black dirt” farmers 
are American-born or first-gencration Poles with a few 
Germans. Usually they own their own farms ranging 
from 4 to 30 acres although some are heavily mort- 
gaged or are being paid for on the installment plan. 

The black dirt region comprises roughly a rectangle 
10 x 10 miles and lies in two supervisory school dis- 
tricts. In one the superintendent, after an unsuccessful 
fight for two seasons to stem the tide of Polish chil- 
dren absenting themselves from school to work on the 
meadows, secured permission to have in two schools 
a one-session day from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. for pupils in 





the fifth and higher grades, upon condition that par- 
ents would see that their children attended regularly 
and did not work before school. 

The Poles with children in these schools were en- 
thusiastic for the new arrangement and with few 
exceptions lived up to their part of the 
bargain. The American dairy and fruit 
farmers on the adjacent uplands were 
equally outspoken in their criticism: 
“Very bad, very bad, all it means is two 
hours more in the field. And the state 
should not allow those two extra hours.” 
Another voiced the sentiment: ‘“Abso- 
lutely no good for this district of ours. 
As it is, the children have to leave home 
before 8. Would you have them leaving 
before 7? It only means more hours in 
the fields and the kids don’t want that.” 
The general view of American farmers 
was summed up as follows: “The basic 
trouble with the black dirt farmers is 
that they expect to work only from April through 
October using their children and everyone else and 
then loaf all the rest of the year. And I for one do not 
think it is any kind of a square deal for the children 
to have to work their fingers off so their parents can 
loaf five months of the year.” 

Among the Poles, the attitude toward using their 
own children on the farm varied considerably. One 
educated Pole proudly stressed his nativity as he said: 

“Yes, Tam a native-born American, brought up in a 
family of 9 children myself. We Poles who were 
born in this country have a lot different outlook on 
things from those fellows who only came over from 
the old country within 20 years. They bring all the 
traditions and customs of the old world with them, 
but we are American. Of course, I have help on the” 
weeding at times, but that is all the children are good 
for. When it comes to onion pulling, they're a lot more 
harm than good.” Speaking of the short session he 

(Continued on page 4) 
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CAN WE USE UNEMPLOYMENT TO 
REDUCE CHILD LABOR? 


eo drop in school enrollment is general in 
the grade and at the age when the compulsory 
education law of any state becomes inoperative, 
whether this be between elementary and high school 
or between the sixth and seventh grades, or even 
lower. This year, indications are that the drop may be 
even sharper than usual, due to widespread unemploy- 
ment: the fewer the jobs, the more children may be 
expected to break away from school to hunt for them. 
Whatever truth there may be in this paradox, is the 
result of the policy of letting experienced adults re- 
main unemployed while inexperienced youngsters are 
taken on at sub-standard wages. 

Father has had no work for months. The family 
savings are at the vanishing point. Jimmy must give 
up high school and get a job, to help out. That is that 
—and it may ‘‘make a man” of Jimmy. Perhaps. But it 
seems fairly obvious that both the job and the accom- 
panying sense of responsibility which ‘makes a man” 
of the job-holder—prime necessities for father—are 
the most doubtful of blessings for 14-year-old Jimmy. 

Shall unemployment be permitted to add to the 
manifold burden of its evil by increasing the amount 
of child labor? This may be a natural tendency, but it 
is not a natural law, nor an economic law, nor a moral 
law, nor even a legislative enactment. On the contrary, 
we can, by taking advantage of other equally logical 
tendencies, force unemployment to act as a restraint 
upon child labor. 

In Michigan, for instance, it is said that industrial 
employment of youths under 18 is on the decrease, as 
employers learn the folly of hiring unskilled, unstable 
boys who are in addition hedged about by the restric- 
tions of the child labor law, while plenty of skilled 
adults are obtainable. Maine and New Hampshire 
report that factory owners no longer wish to hire chil- 
dren under 16 years as they are ‘‘more bother than 


they’re worth.” Supporters of the bill defeated in Mas- 


sachusetts this year, which proposed to raise the mini- 
mum age for employment to 15 years, showed that in 
Massachusetts even the textile industry, which first 
introduced children to industry and has always relied 
heavily upon child workers, could now lose all its 
employees under 15, or even under 16 years, and feel 
scarcely a ripple. 

The recently established Bureau of Junior Place- 
ment in New York reported a decrease of approxt- 
mately 46 per cent in the openings available for junior 
workers in June, 1930, as compared with June, 1929. 
Temporary summer employment was practically non- 
existent. Only 23 out of 1118 applicants for summer 
jobs could be placed. 

A practical alternative to premature job-hunting is 
found in the rapid development of trade and industrial 
schools offering specialized training in from 25 to 50 
different lines of work. Mr. Reeves of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education has recently stated that 
1,047,957 persons attended vocational training classes 
in 1929, an increase of 50 per cent in five years. 

If young Jimmy wants to become a well-paid worker, 
his best chance is to stay in school and study along the 
lines of his chosen work; in bad times when jobs are 
scarce, this may be his ov/y chance of getting any kind 
of job. 

Moreover, if family circumstances make the weekly 
addition of a few dollars’ income imperative, there 
are a number of agencies interested in providing schol- 
arships which will enable such as Jimmy to obtain the 
needed education. 

As the graduate of a trade or vocational school 
Jimmy will stand a much better chance of finding a 
job—and a job he likes, a fairly paid job, a job with a 
prospect for advancement. A follow-up study of 2,360 
pupils graduated in 1929 from the day trade schools 
in thirteen New York cities shows that all the girls and 
two-thirds of the boys entered the trades for which 
they had studied. 

Thus, by encouraging employers to use skilled adult 
workmen, and by encouraging the children to obtain 
adequate educational preparation, we may be able to 
avoid thrusting a surplus of Jimmies adrift upon an 
already overglutted labor market. 


FEDERAL AMENDMENT AGAIN 
ENDORSED 


A THE sixty-eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association held in Columbus 
in June the resolutions adopted by the Convention in- 
cluded one on child labor: ‘“The National Education 
Association believes that commercialized child labor 
is economically unsound, unjust to the child and injuri- 
ous to the state. It favors an amendment to the federal 
constitution which will permit the enactment of a 
national child labor law.” 
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INS AND OUTS FOR GOLF CADDIES 
Pennsylvania 


N PENNSYLVANIA some school districts, nota- 
bly Philadelphia, have made a practice of issu- 
ing employment certificates for golf caddies, and 
rounding up caddies working without permits and 
returning them to school as a truancy measure. Fol- 
lowing complaints 
that conditions in 
some golf clubs were 
inimical to the phys- 
ical and moral wel- 
fare of caddies, an 
informal opinion 
bY was rendered by the 
Department of Jus- 
tice last year, that 
golf caddies came 
within the child labor law. This raised a storm of 
protest from the golf interests, ending in an appeal 
for a formal opinion. 

The court found that wherever this question had 
come up in the courts of other states under the work- 
men’s compensation laws, caddies had been uniformly 
held to be employees of the golf club, whether paid 
by the club or the individual player. The formal opin- 
ion states: “It would be highly inconsistent to hold 
that a caddy is an employee of a country club in sight 
of the workmen’s compensation law and not in the 
sight of the child labor law. . . . We are therefore 
constrained to advise that in the present state of the 
law, minors under 14 years of age may not be em- 
ployed or permitted to act as caddies.” 

Golf caddies, therefore, no matter by whom em- 
ployed, must be at least 14 years of age in Pennsylva- 
nia. If under 16 years a caddy must obtain a regular 
work permit for caddying during school hours, includ- 
ing certificate of physical fitness; must abide by the 
9-hour day and night-work restrictions; and must 
attend continuation school — just as in any other 
occupation. 

The bulletin of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania devotes its issue 
for April 25 to this question, and states that no more 
than 25 per cent of the caddies in golf and country 
clubs were under 14 years and therefore rendered 
ineligible by this decision. 


Wisconsin 


Another of the few states in which caddies are held 
to come under the restrictions of the child labor law 
is Wisconsin. As in Pennsylvania, children under 14 
may not lawfully work as caddies. Regular work per- 
mits filed with the employer are necessary for caddies 
between 14 and 17 years. An individual golfer employ- 
ing a caddy without a work permit not only incurs the 
penalties for violation of the child labor law but, if 





the caddy is injured, becomes liable for action for dam- 
ages, with all defenses removed. Wisconsin Labor Sta- 
tistics (April 25) urges golf clubs, therefore, to make 
all caddies employees of the club, and to take out 
workmen’s compensation insurance to cover them. In- 
surance companies may endorse the policy to the effect 
that “it is understood and agreed that this policy 
covers all caddy boys employed by the club or paid by 
or through the club for account of individual club 
members.” A number of the larger golf clubs are 
already operating successfully on this plan. Labor per- 
mits issued for caddies in these clubs are good for the 
entire season. 


New York 


The New York child labor law prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under 14 in ‘“‘or in connection 
with any .. . occupation carried on for pecuniary gain,” 
but outdoor work when school is not in session is per- 
mitted for children over 12 years. In July, 1927, a 
13-year-old boy injured while caddying was awarded 
double compensation as being illegally employed in a 
place of amusement. The case was appealed and the 
award rescinded on the ground that a golf course was 
not a place of amusement, but that caddying was out- 
door work within the law. No case has arisen involv- 
ing a distinction between employment by a country 
club golf course and one operated by a hotel for 
profit; nor any case where the caddy was employed 
by an individual golfer playing for amusement on a 
commercial course. Consequently no interpretation of 
the New York law on these points is available. 


CHILD WORKERS IN STORES 


LMOST twice as many children were found to be 
employed illegally in stores as in factories in New 
York State during 1929, states a letter from Miss 
Frances Perkins, Industrial Commissioner for New 
York State, published in the New York Times for 
June 5, 1930. The records of the Department show 
that 2754 children were found to be illegally em- 
ployed in mercantile establishments. Somewhat more 
than half these children were working without work 
permits. In their case employment would have been 
legal had they obtained permits. Almost 800 children 
were under 14 years of age, the minimum permitted 
by law, and about 250 were working illegal hours 
(after 6 p.m. or more than 44 hours a week). 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN STILL 
WAIT 


ONE of the bills proposed to provide for a con- 
tinuation of the maternity and infancy work 
carried on under the Sheppard-Towner Act was passed 
by Congress during its recent session, although it is 
more than a year since the Sheppard-Towner Act 


lapsed. 
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WEEDING vs. SCHOOLING 
(Continued from page 1) 


added, “I think it is a very poor idea and no good at 
all. For the life of me, I don’t see why they put it in, 
even as an experimental plan. And what is more, I 
can’t sec what they do with the children from the 
first of April on. My children didn’t start to help me 
weed until the 25th.” An- 
other Pole optimistically 
asserted: “The parents 
around here are very con- 
siderate of their children 
and don’t make them work 
too hard. No, I very decid- 
edly do not think that the 
children are being over- 
worked. What work they 
do is good for them. We 
wouldn’t be having the 
trouble with crime in our 
big citics at the present time 
if those children had been 
made to do a little honest 
work when they were 
younger, like this work on the meadows.” 
In one school with better-class Polish children op- 
crating under the new plan, the teacher felt that farm 
work had no harmful effect and the attendance reg- 
ister showed not a single iliegal absence in the pre- 
vious six wecks. This she attributed to the shorter ses- 
sion, as her record of last September showed heavy 
absences due undoubtedly to onion work. Another 
teacher in that district commended employment for 
children as inculcating definite work habits which 
stand them in excellent stead in their school work. 
School opinion in the adjoining district was unani- 
mously against the shorter day. One official strongly 
expressed his belief that the school should protect the 
children by keeping them in school as long as possible 
—"for with the long session we know that they are 
not starting to work in the meadows until 4 or 4:30 in- 
stead of 1:30.” A teacher remarked, “No, I don’t favor 
that plan. I don’t think I could get through my work. 
We have a very good attendance officer. He gets right 
after people and so we have no trouble with illegal 
absences.” While not stated in so many words, the im- 
plication was clear that vigorous attendance officers 
were more effective than the shorter session plan. 
Public health nurses generally agreed that the chil- 
dren, particularly of the poorer families, were having 
a hard time. “Yes,” said one, “I feel very decidedly 
that these children are being over-worked in the black 
dirt region. I am very much in favor of the short ses- 
sion for it has done away with carly morning work. 
Last year we used to have trouble with children going 
to sleep in school.” 
As for the children themselves, some obviously 
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Nine-year-old Onion Weeder 


were too dull mentally to tell whether they preferred 
to go to school or to work on the meadows. The feel- 
ing of the brighter children (and many such were 
found) was indicated by the spokeswoman of a trio 
of girls 13, 14 and 15 years who, replying to the ques- 
tion, “Would you rather go to school than work?” 
answered, “We sure would, any day, and how! When 
the kids arc little they want to work in the fields. They 
think it is great fun. But just as soon as they really 
learn what it means, they want to get out of it the 
worst way.” 

It is evident that we have here a typical cross-section 
of farm life when old and new world customs are 
intermingled. Rare instances of undoubted child ex- 
ploitation were uncovered. Children of tender years 
were commonly found working daily from 3 to 6 hours 
after school and sometimes until 8 p.m. Poor physique 
and school retardation while not universal were fre- 
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One Family 8 to 15 Years 


quent enough to be a cause of concern to health and 
school officials. The bricf experience, however, of the 
shorter school day in two schools does not seem to of- 
fer the best solution of the school attendance prob- 
lem. Thorough enforcement of attendance laws in 
rural as in urban communities would scem to be a 
question of adequate personnel. And, after all, are we 
ready to maintain that weeding is more vital than 
schooling for country children? 


MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTS 
NEW EXECUTIVE 


HE Board of Directors of the Massachusetts Child 

Labor Committee, with headquarters at 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, has appointed Mr. Alexander 
Morrison as Executive Secretary of that organization. 
Mr. Morrison has been supervisor of western Massa- 
chusetts under the Department of Public Welfare in 
that state, and is unusually well equipped to carry for- 
ward the plans and work of the Massachusetts State 
Committee. 

Mr. Morrison succeeds Mrs. Mabel Strong Lord, 
who has been Executive Secretary for the past four 
years. The Child Labor Committee, under Mrs. Lord, 
has just completed a study of industrial accidents to 
minors under 18 in that state, which will be published 
shortly. 
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LOOPHOLES 


Suffered to Work 


BOY employee in New York, lacking a few 

days of 16 years of age, lost most of the use of 
his left hand in a paper cutting machine. The Indus- 
trial Board found that he was employed as a bundler 
and awarded double compensation on the ground that 
he was ‘‘permitted or suffered to work” on the machine 
in violation of Section 146 of the Labor Law. The 
court, on appeal, reversed the decision against the 
employer and rescinded the award, saying: “There 
was no violation of Section 146 of the Labor Law 
under the facts found, because that section is not vio- 
lated unless the child is ‘employed’ to operate the 
machine and the Board has found that he was em- 
ployed as a ‘bundler’ and was injured in the course of 
that employment.” 

In reporting this case, the Industrial Bulletin (April, 
1930) points out that although Section 146 of the 
Labor Law uses only the words, “employed in oper- 
ating Of in assisting in operating,” Section 2 of the 
Labor Law reads: “Definitions. Whenever used in 
this chapter: . . . ‘Employed’ includes permitted or 
suffered to work.” 


The Letter of the Law 


A boy under 18 years of age working in Michigan 
as a helper to his father, a carpenter, reccived an eye 
injury and was awarded double compensation because 
he was employed without a permit. When a work 
permit is applied for, the State Department of Labor 
in Michigan passes upon whether an occupation is 
hazardous or not, and has been sustained in this by 
opinion of the Attorney-General. In this case, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court of the state rescinded the 
award on the ground that the boy was not illegally 
employed because the child labor act does not specifi- 
cally prohibit minors from working as carpenter help- 


ers without a permit from the State Department of 
Labor. 


CHILDREN IN MARYLAND 
CANNERIES 


HE campaign against the illegal employment of 
children in canneries described in Child Labor in 
Vegetable Canneries in Maryland is carried a year fur- 
ther in the report of the State Commissioner of Labor 
and Statistics for 1929. Early in 1929 letters of instruc- 
tion were sent to all cannery forcmen and row bosses 
who could be located, giving the name of the nearest 
doctor authorized to issue physical certificates for 
employment. Four hundred and five canneries were in- 
spected, of which 367 were actually in operation; and 
1276 children under 16 were found working. 
In the 69 sea food canneries only 67 children under 


16 were found, of whom 14 were under 14 years of 
age, and 23 were over 14 but had no work permits. 
Fourteen plants were found guilty of employing chil- 
dren illegally. 

In the 298 fruit and vegetable canneries in opera- 
tion, 1209 children were working. The number of 
children under 14 was 107, and 191 others had no 
permits. The only plant revealing violation of the 
child labor law on an extensive scale was one where 
74 children were illegally employed, 55 of them being 
under 14 years of age. 

Vigorous and persistent checking up of this nature 
should result in the progressive stamping out of child 
labor in canneries. 


ADULTS FIRST 


EWER children under 14 years of age are being 

employed in Germany before and after school 
hours as messengers and newsboys, according to the 
reports of the labor inspectors. This decrease is attrib- 
uted to the cooperation of teachers and inspectors with 
child-welfare authorities in enforcing the child labor 
law, to a changed attitude on the part of parents and 
to the preference given by employment agencies to 
adult applicants for jobs because of the prevailing 
unemployment situation. 

Orders of March 31, 1930, replacing orders of 1912 
and 1913, prohibit the employment of minors under 
18 in many branches of glass works; the employment 
of minors under 16 in iron and steel works at night, 
except that boys employed in the second shift may 
work until 10 p.m.; and provides for fixed rest periods 
within the 8-hour shift for surface workers under 16 
years of age in coal mines.—Industrial G Labor Infor- 
mation, April 28, 1930. 


THE DANGEROUS AGE 


IFTEEN to twenty was described as the dangerous 

age, especially for cardiac children, by Miss Louise 
Strachan, Director of Child Health Education of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, before the school 
health conference at Sayville, New York, in June, 
1930. 

“The death rate from tuberculosis and heart disease 
in children between the ages of 15 and 20 is greater 
than it is at any other age level,” declared Miss Stra- 
chan. “In the last decade this group has shown less 
decrease in morbidity and mortality from these two 
diseases than has any other 5-year-age group. This is 
singularly true in the case of cardiac conditions. 

“One of the great problems which has given rise to 
this condition is outside employment of school chil- 
dren. All persons must have rest and the adolescent at 
school is especially in need of it.” When combined 
with an excessive amount of home study, outside 
employment becomes even more burdensome. 
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COLOMBIA 


NEW labor code now under consideration in 

Colombia, and modeled on the draft conventions 
of the International Labor Organization, would pro- 
hibit night work between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. for 
women and children under 16 in industry, and for 
children under 14 in commerce. The minimum age 
for apprenticeship would be set at 14 years. Especially 
interesting is the minimum age of 12 years for agri- 
cultural work; even then it would be prohibited during 
school hours except for children who had completed 
the educational requirement. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


O secure the better enforcement of the child labor 

law in Czechoslovakia a special division has been 
created in the Ministry of Social Welfare. The work 
will be carried on by inspectors from the regular fac- 
tory-inspection staff. The division will also deal with 
other problems relating to the welfare of minors and 
will cooperate with the trade-union organizations of 
young workers. 


FINLAND 


LAW was passed in Finland in July, 1929, rais- 

ing the minimum age for employment from 13 
to 14 years in the following occupations: factories, 
small workshops, building and construction work, and 
the loading and unloading of goods. It requires proof 
of age and examination by a physician before employ- 
ment; and restricts the maximum hours of employment 
to 6 a day and 36 a week for children under 15, and 
to 8 a day and 48 a week to young persons between 15 
and 18 years. Minors under 18 are prohibited from 
working after 7 p.m. or in injurious or dangerous 
occupations. Fines are provided for violation of the 
law and enforcement is in the hands of the factory 
inspectors. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


N ACT of 1930 extends to 18 years the regula- 
tions under which young persons may be sent 
abroad for the purpose of playing, performing, or 
being exhibited for profit only under a license granted 
by a police magistrate. No children under 14 are 
allowed to go abroad for such purpose, under any cir- 
cumstances. Formerly, licenses were required only for 
young persons between 14 and 16. The license can 
only be obtained with the consent of parent or guar- 
dian and requires that a simply worded written con- 
tract be furnished to the young person.—Industrial & 
Labor Information, June 16, 1930. 


TURKEY 


HE Turkish Public Health Act of April 24, 1930, 
contains the following provisions: 

Children under 12 may not be employed as workers 
or apprentices in industrial undertakings, factories, 
workshops or mining. 

The employment of young persons under 18 years 
old in bars, dancing establishments, cafes, and ham- 
mans is to be prohibited by municipal councils. 

The Ministers of National Economy and of Health 
will determine the unhealthy and dangerous occupa- 
tions in which the employment of children and young 
persons between 12 and 16 years old is to be pro- 
hibited.—Industrial & Labor Information, June 16, 
1930. 


THE BRITISH EDUCATION BILL 


«cP TAHE abandonment, or, as some prefer to call it, 

the postponement of the Education Bill has se- 
verely disappointed those who hoped that the present 
session of Parliament was about to become famous for 
the passing of a great measure of reform,’ states the 
Journal of Education, London, August 1, 1930. The 
Labor Government came into office more than a year 
ago, deeply pledged to raise the school-leaving age to 
fifteen. The bill was duly introduced, but before sec- 
ond reading took place, a more complicated bill was 
substituted which embodied a compromise with the 
non-provided schools—those supported privately by 
religious bodies not of the Church of England. Simply 
to raise the school-leaving age would leave the non- 
provided schools faced with the necessity for raising 
more money from their own resources. It is the appar- 
ent impossibility of coming to a satisfactory religious 
settlement which has brought the bill to grief. And so 
it is not reactionary business or industrial forces; not 
the pressure of taxes or unemployment; no economic 
force of any kind that is responsible for the present 
failure of this important educational reform, but “the 
old barren controversies” of the religious bodies. As 
the Journal points out, “Educational advance cannot 
await a religious settlement, but a religious settlement 
may well be facilitated by an educational advance.” 


EDUCATION WEEK 


HE tenth American Education Week, held under 

the joint auspices of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Office of Education, and the 
American Legion, will be observed November 10-16, 
1930, to interpret to the public the aims, needs and 
achievements of the schools. In 1929, the governors 
of fifteen states designated this week by proclamation; 
state departments of education, teachers’ associations, 
newspapers and radio, churches, social and civic or- 
ganizations, all contributed to its observance. 
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PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF WORKING Boys. Statistical Bulle- 
tin, February, 1930, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York. 





A group of 2691 continuation school boys has been 
made the subject of a thoroughgoing health study at 
the West Side Continuation School in New York City, 
by a Department of Health physician. 

A summary of preliminary results, presented by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in this brief 
article, states that only 355 of these boys, who were 
between 14 and 17 years of age, were free from physi- 
cal defects. Three-fifths needed dental care; one-fifth 
were underweight, and nearly as many had defective 
vision. Malnutrition, adenitis, undeveloped chest, poor 
muscle tone, heart conditions, enlarged or diseased 
tonsils, anemia, and healed tuberculosis scars were 
among the other impairments found. These results 
coincide closely with those of an earlier study in an- 
other New York continuation school. 

These boys were advised as to corrective steps to be 
taken, and 485 of them received a follow-up examina- 
tion after six months. Of the original 1223 defects 
listed for these 485 boys, nearly one-half had been 
remedied. 


YOUTH IN DANGER: A STUDY OF YOUNG WorKERS IN- 
JURED IN GEORGIA INDUSTRIES. By Marguerite Marsh. 
National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., in cooperation with the Industrial Com- 
mission of Georgia. 1930. 


Specially designed to interest the lay reader, this 
pamphlet stresses three points: the inadequate com- 
pensation paid for permanent injuries, the industries 
specially hazardous to youths, 
and the pitiful wages for 
which further education was 
sacrificed. During the two- 
year period studied (1928- 
1929) eight boys of 16 and 
17 were killed in Georgia in- 
dustries, and 669 minors 
under 18 suffered injuries 
ranging in severity from those 
causing a week’s loss of time 
to the amputation of an arm. 
Twenty children under 14 years (the minimum age 
for legal employment) were injured; cleven children 
of 14 and 15 received permanent injuries, due in nine 
cases to power operated machines. 

The occupations in which the fatalities occurred 
are not stated in the pamphlet, but correspondence 
with the author shows that one was in textile manu- 
facturing, one in a saw-mill, three were struck by poles 








or trees in installing electric equipment, etc., and the 
other three were in brick, tobacco and storage plants. 
(There were also twenty fatalities among young work- 
ers 18 to 20 years of age, of which equipment and 
installation and electric light and power plants ac- 
counted for five, and lumber, woodwork and sawmills 
for four.) 

Textile manufacturing figures heavily in the dis- 
ability records also, being responsible for 40 per cent 
of the permanent injuries received by minors under 18 
and for a total of 218 compensable injuries to minors. 
There were 60 compensable accidents in sawmills, 
including several permanent injuries, and 42 in other 
woodworking industries; there were doubtless many 
other accidents in sawmills never reported because of 
the exemption of small plants from the compensation 
act of Georgia. 

The study recommends prevention by strengthening 
the provisions of the child labor law and extending 
them to all industries; by prohibiting extra-hazardous 
employments for youths of 16 and 17; and by estab- 
lishing an 8-hour day and 48-hour week to reduce 
over-fatigue. It also recommends a more liberal scale 
of compensation and the inclusion of small establish- 
ments in the compensation act. No mention is made 
of the provision already adopted in seven states which 
is at once a preventive and a remedy—extra compen- 
sation for minors injured while illegally employed. 


SOME SOUTHERN COTTON MILL WORKERS AND THEIR 
VILLAGES. By Jennings J. Rhyne, Ph.D. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1930. $2.50. 


Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their Vil- 
ages represents the effort of a southern sociologist to 
apply the methods of sociological research to the study 
of the South’s most critical industrial problem. Be- 
lieving that ‘‘in the final analysis, the greatest problem 
confronting the cotton manufacturing industry in 
North Carolina and the whole South is the problem of 
its people,” Dr. Rhyne has studied the mill worker— 
his family, its composition, rate of mobility, educa- 
tional status, and housing condition; the community 
in which he lives—its development and structure and 
the worker’s participation in community life. The first 
section of the book describes four types of mill vil- 
lages and the last half is a discussion of the author’s 
findings regarding certain aspects of life within these 
villages. 

Dr. Rhyne has confined his study to onc county— 
Gaston county, North Carolina—and to five communi- 
ties within that county. He has classified these villages 
into four distinct types and from villages representing 
these types has selected 500 families and 2362 indi- 
viduals for personal interview and study. 

Analyzing the composition of the labor supply of 
cotton mill villages, Dr. Rhyne has found that of the 
1923 workers interviewed 94 per cent were natives of 
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North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia or Tennes- 
sce. There was only one worker of foreign birth in the 
group. Seventy per cent of these workers were born in 
North Carolina and of these one-fifth were born in 
the mountain areas. While of the older generation of 
workers only 18.1 per cent were born in mill villages, 
30.9 per cent of all the unmarried workers and 63 per 
cent of all the children 6 to 14 years of age were born 
in such communities. The interesting conclusion drawn 
from these facts is that “if the present trend is main- 
tained for some years to come, it is conceivable that 
North Carolina cotton mill workers, like industrial 
workers in older and longer established industries, 
will begin to think and to feel as a class, if not act as 
a unit.” 

The author's study of the families of mill workers 
reveals that, contrary to popular notions, the average 
family is not large. Of the 500 familics included in 
the investigation undertaken by Dr. Rhyne, only 18.8 
per cent of the total were found to have at that time 
a number of dependent children exceeding three. The 
average number as determined by the author was not 
quite two (1.94) dependent children per family. 

The above facts are taken to be of importance in 
considering the question of wages in cotton mills. 
Whereas the average weckly wage was found to be 
$15.72, the lowest $7, and the highest $37, the average 
weckly income per family was placed at $28.65, the 
lowest at $10 and the highest at $85. Taking account 
of the benefits to the mill workers of industrial wel- 
fare work and the nominal rent for company houses, 
the author finds that the real wages of these workers 
are still below those paid to textile workers in other 
sections, although they represent “an appreciable ad- 
vance over the economic condition of the landless 
white farmer living in the same locality.” 

An interesting survey of the mobility of cotton mill 
families indicates that on the whole they do not move 


with excessive frequency. There is, however, a small 
group with an astonishingly high mobility rate and it 
appears to be this group which is drifting into the 
smaller and more isolated villages. The author feels 
that this condition if it continues may result in a real 
social problem for the South. 

The enrollment of the schools in Gaston county 
was studied to determine the amount of education 
being given mill children. While 64.9 per cent of all 
children enrolled in the first grade were mill children, 
this group made up only 29.1 per cent of the total 
enrollment in the seventh grade. In other words, from 
the first to the seventh grades there was a decrease of 
35.8 per cent in the number of mill children attending 
school. The most marked decrease came between the 
fifth and seventh grades. The author’s comment on 
these figures is that ‘a large number of mill children 
stop school at 14 to begin their contribution to the 
family income.” In investigating the vocational possi- 
bilities for mill children, it was discovered that of the 
71 students who stopped school at the eighth grade 
88.8 per cent went into the mills while of the 63 who 
graduated from high school only 6.4 per cent became 
mill workers and half of these were there temporarily. 
This scems to indicate that “for the majority of mill 
children the fact that they finish high school means 
that they abandon the cotton mill as an occupation.” 

There are comments throughout the book on various 
aspects of industrial welfare work but it is impossible 
to draw from them any conclusions as to the funda- 
mental significance of this feature of southern mill 
village life. In general, the author appears to consider 
these activities as an asset to the worker. It is interest- 
ing, however, to note that the record shows the 
county’s area of greatest juvenile delinquency to be in 
the mill village having the most highly organized and 
extensive industrial welfare program. 

CONSTANCE NUCKLES 
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W hich Shall It Be? $2 or more. 





J. R. SWAN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $- 
ep support of your work. 
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